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World Government 


ANNOUNCER: Today the Reviewing Stand is again proud to cooperate 
with thousands of high school debaters across the nation by presenting a 
special discussion of this year’s national high school debate topic, World Gov- 
ernment. 


Our discussion will center around the power of the United Nations—its 
success and its failure—and proposals for global cooperation through federal 
world government. 

First, to present the affirmative argument that the United Nations be 
revised, the Reviewing Stand welcomes Ely Culbertson. 


MR. CULBERTSON: Today we stand in the shadow of the third world 
war, and yet nothing of fundamental importance is being done to stop this 
onrushing atomic catastrophe. The most extraordinary thing about the world 
situation today is that most of our leaders try every half measure in the book 
and every superficial solution, and yet they blindly avoid the most intelligent 
and the quickest solution, a solution which is the only one certain to stop the 
third world war. 

For, let us ask ourselves this question: What is the main cause of the 
tragedy of Palestine and Greece, of India and Pakistan, of the blockade of 
Berlin, and of the vast mass slaughter of innocents now going on in China. 

Of course there are many causes for this world breakdown, but there is 
one fundamental cause which is also the cause of the first and second world 
wars. It is the anarchy of sovereign states where each state is a law unto 
itself. In every community, however primitive, there is a law, a judge, and 
a policeman so that the violence of the few shall not prevail over the peace 
of the many. But in the community of nations there is no higher law, no 
world judge, no world policeman. There is only the ever disastrous, ever 
recurring play of power politics. Those in control of great and slave nations 
may tearm for aggression with impunity and are encouraged to attack a 
divided world with chances of success. 


‘U. N. Is Not World Authority’ 

Only a world authority strongly organized can stop this international gang- 
sterism. The present United Nations is of such a world authority. It is veto- 
ridden. It is impotent. In today’s world it is a tragic farce. The Security 
Council is nothing but a perpetually hung jury where international gangsters 
can sit as jurors. The grandiloquent General Assembly of Nations is noth- 
ing but an assembly of mice, presided over by a few cats who are fighting 
among themselves. No matter what claims are made for the United Nations 
in economic or cultural fields, there are fatal defects in the structure of the 
United Nations, defects which make it impossible for the United Nations, 
as for the first League of Nations, to stop the armament race or prevent the 
third world war. 

I affirm, therefore, that the United Nations must be revised, and revised 
now so as to give it the power and the means to prevent war. 

This can be done surely and quickly through the Federal ABC Plan. The 
ABC Plan is so-called because it contains three simple realistic proposals to 
eliminate the three basic defects in the U. N. Charter: (A) abolish the Secur- 
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ity Council veto in specifically defined matters of aggression and preparation 
for aggression to be interpreted by a real world court with power to move 
against governments or citizens; (B) adopt the Baruch proposal for inter- 
national control of atomic energy and limit all other important armament 
production on a world basis with strict inspection and enforcement; (C) es- 
tablish a federal police force called the International Contingent to be re- 
cruited from the citizens of the smaller member states only and to be sup- 
ported, if necessary, by the national armed forces of the five major states. 


The ABC Plan can be put into effect with or without Russia and within a 
few short months if only the United States government takes the lead. Today 
our government is contemplating an outright military alliance with some 
Western European states against Russia under Article 51 of the U. N. Charter. 
A military alliance means a devastating armament race, insecurity of allies, 
and inevitable war. If Article 51 is good enough for this, how much more 
noble, how much more practical to use it to form a real international author- 
ity, directed not against Russia but against any aggressor and operating not 
under the rules of power politics but under a higher law with a judge and an 
international policeman. . 

As you will see in this debate, there are three schools of thought and three 
national movements on the question of the United Nations. There are the 
anti-revisionists, represented by Dr. Eichelberger, who will tell you that the 
United Nations is doing fine, thank you. Don’t believe him! 


The second group consists of the revisionists, represented by the Citizens 
Committee for United Nations Reform, who advocate a Federal ABC Plan. 


“World Federalists, Revisionists Agree Basicly’ 

The third is the World Federalists as represented by Dr. Nash. We, the 
revisionists, and the World Federalists agree on the basic issue of United 
Nations. As a matter of fact, I think we are brothers under the skin. Our 
major difference is that we in the ABC Plan seek a minimum federal goal 
while Dr. Nash and his friends seek a maximum federal goal. 

The important fact, however, is that all thinking Americans must get to- 
gether and work—with Russia, if possible, without Russia if necessary—for 
.a revised federative United Nations to stop the atomic plague now before 
the plague breaks out in the world, for time is short. 


ANNOUNCER: Now, for introduction of our other guests and continua- 
tion of our debate on World Government, we switch to Chicago and to our 
moderator, Robert Buchanan, director of the Reviewing Stand. Mr. Buchanan: 

MR. BUCHANAN: Mr. Culbertson has presented a direct and pointed 
argument for revision of the United Nations. 

There is, of course, another side to this question. 

Following today’s debate form, we now turn to the general negative side 
of the question, Should the United Nations be revised into a federal world 
government? Our speaker, heard on transcription, is Clark M. Eichelberger. 

MR. EICHELBERGER: As far as I am concerned, the debate for today is 
not on the issue of world government itself. Everyone believes in world gov- 
ernment to some degree. Everyone believes that there must be a law of na- 
tions higher than the will of the individual nations. There must be an execu- 
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tive authority capable of taking quick action to preserve the peace, and there 
must be an International Police Force. There must be machinery for produc- 
ing new laws to regulate the conduct of men and nations, and there must be 
a judiciary. All of these functions are to be found in the United Nations, 
and they can be expanded as the nations wish. 


The position of the American Association for the United Nations is that 
the United Nations is the beginning of world government. Its Charter con- 
tains the most that the nations are willing to agree to at this time, but the 
Charter is a flexible document making possible rapid strides toward a more 
strong United Nations without the necessity of changing the Charter now. 


‘Revision Would Weaken U. N.’ 


Most of the advocates of world federalism want either a constitutional 
convention of the United Nations called to consider revisions of the Charter 
or they want the President to submit suggested revisions to the General As- 
sembly. Now we believe that such suggestions at this time are harmful, with 
not the slightest chance that a convention to revise the United Nations Charter 
would be possible. One does not need to mention by name the nations which 
would not attend, or if they did, would not support the result. In conse- 
quence, the United Nations would be weakened rather than strengthened by 
an impossible effort to revise the Charter at this time. 


Now another point of view is that of Mr. Culbertson, who would reorgan- 
ize the United Nations to give the United States, Russia, and Great Britain 
two votes each on the Security Council; with France and China one vote each; 
and only a few votes to be scattered among the smaller states. Mr. Culbert- 
son’s proposal would destroy the democracy of the United Nations, making 
it a great power bloc. Certainly, many nations today whose total population 
is a very large part of the population of the world are not going to submit 
to any such arbitrary proposal. The Culbertson plan is too rigid in outline 
and too much of a power politics bloc ever to be taken seriously. 


The greatest achievement of the United Nations so far is that it has held 
58 nations together under the high principles of the Charter. At San Fran- 
cisco the nations agreed to these high principles during the war when they 
needed each other very badly. Then, two years later, a terrific reaction set in, 
and two years later it would have been impossible to have written the United 
Nations Charter. However, the nations had agreed to it. So day after day, 
in meetings of the General Assembly, in various councils.and many commis- 
sions the United Nations forces its members to meet under these high prin- 
ciples. Indeed, if there had been no United Nations during the last three 
years, I think that today the world would have disintegrated beyond salvation. 


The United Nations today is meeting every problem from Berlin to atomic 
energy. No solution can be found to some of these problems fora long time, 
but the important thing is that nations are talking, instead of armies march- 
ing. No amount of world government can be a substitute for good will and 
an intention on the part of the nations to live up to the Charter. There are 
times when a constitution is the most important task confronting mankind. 
We have the constitution. Today the job is one of the mind and the spirit 
to make it work. And as we want to expand the United Nations, we can do 
so without a revision of the Charter, for without any revision the United 
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Nations can establish an International Police Force and an International Con- 
stabulary or Guard for the protection of its missions. It may determine upon 
an independent source of income in addition to the dues of its members. It 
may administer strategic bases in trusteeship areas for the good of all the 
people. It may establish a Penal Court and agree upon an International Penal 
Code. Indeed, an International Bill of Rights is soon to be produced. 


Those who would scrap the United Nations or fundamentally change its 
character today, are essentially escapists who, instead of helping the United 
Nations meet its present problems, will escape its problems by talking about 
how much better it would be if their drastic but impossible reforms were 
inaugurated. Our road is the sterner, but the only successful road: to work 
with the present United Nations Charter for its gradual expansion into world 
government. 


Is the U. N. World Government? 


MR. BUCHANAN: Now we will hear give-and-take, unrehearsed discus- 
sion on the points of view presented by Mr. Culbertson and Mr. Eichelberger. 

In this commentary and argument, the Reviewing Stand welcomes Vernon 
Nash and Malcolm Proudfoot. 

Mr. Nash, let me ask you what you think of the views you have heard 
expressed and your general position on the problems of world government. 

MR. NASH: To describe the present United Nations as a government or 
to assert, as Mr. Eichelberger has just done, that the U. N. can be expanded 
into world government without a drastic revision of its basic nature, seems 
to me to drain all semblance of meaning out of plain and simple words. 

A government is provided with power of its own with which to compel 
obedience to its decisions. And I think it is to be noted that almost all other 
prominent supporters of the U. N. make an exactly opposite explanation 
from that given by Mr. Eichelberger. They say that the U. N. is not a world 
government, was never intended to be a world government and that it is 
therefore unfair to expect the U. N. to perform the functions of government. 

MR. BUCHANAN: What, then, do you think the position of the U. N. 
actually is? 

MR. NASH: It is a forum, it is a debating society, it is a loose association 
of nations that can pass resolutions and make recommendations which its 
members may ignore if they want to, and usually do ignore. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Mr. Proudfoot, what, then, are your comments and 
- general position on this question? 

MR. PROUDFOOT: I would like to comment to Mr. Culbertson’s re- 
marks. He thinks we must have a world authority, strongly organized, that 
the United Nations is thoroughly impotent. He wants to put through a federal 
plan. Just how he intends to put such a federal plan through and who is to 
be the—I can’t see it any other way—coercing agent in establishing such a 
federal plan, he does not outline in detail. 

MR. BUCHANAN: What would you suggest as your views in the matter? 


MR. PROUDFOOT: I think that we have gone as far as we can for the 
moment with what we have in the United Nations Charter and the U. N. 
Though it is only a means for cooperation, a framework inside of which co- 
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Operation can go forward, still it does provide such a framework, and in the 
last analysis, nothing more was contemplated. Nor do I think the world is 
ready for any more machinery of world government than the U.N. repre- 
sents. In fact it is doubtful whether it was ready for as much as it got. 

MR. BUCHANAN: When we speak of world government, I wonder just 
exactly what we mean. Mr. Nash, what is your conception of world govern- 
ment? What will be required and what can it do? 


World Government Has Enforcing Powers 

MR. NASH: If you want to revise the United Nations Charter or revise 
the United Nations into a world government, you have to go through the 
present situation and wherever it now has merely the power to recommend, 
you give it the power to enact law and where now its enforcement rests en- 
tirely upon the willingness of its members to contribute contingents for that 
purpose, you give it the right to recruit, to direct, to control any military and 
policing forces that are required to enforce its law. That, broadly, turns the 
league into a government. 

MR. PROUDFOOT: I should like to ask how you intend to go forward 
with such a program, especially at this time? 

MR. NASH: A workable world organization, the sheer necessity for it, 
in my judgment, will soon overcome generally the disinclinations to do what 
is necessary to revise the Charter. We can revise either through a general 
revisionist’s conference or, under Article 22, the Assembly can appoint a 
special commission for any purpose. The Assembly can appoint a commis- 
sion that would act in all essentials as a world constitutional convention, 
putting the proposals back to the nations. 

MR. PROUDFOOT: It is perfectly obvious that we are on the brink of 
sheer necessity right now with the need for atomic control, and yet that sheer 
necessity, stark as it is, hasn’t directed us anywhere. We are actually much 
more divided now than we were before. How are we going to handle this; 
what steps can we take? 

MR. NASH You see, you are not asking for the steps. You are saying 
that there is a complete disinclination for taking any steps. 

MR. PROUDFOOT: That’s right. 

MR. NASH: And I say that the great changes that have come in human 
life have always come very unexpectedly when the pressures get great enough. 
The unexpected in matters of big moment has happened far more often than 
the expected. Any Americans who lived through the first week of this month, 
the national election week, ought to know that. 

MR. PROUDFOOT: I am a great believer that the unexpected does hap- 
pen frequently. In this particular case, the only thing that could happen 
which might make for a drastic change wouldn’t be so unexpected as far as 
I can tell, in terms of what one reads in the newspapers. I believe you know 
what I mean, Mr. Nash. 

MR. NASH: My answer again is that the United States was created, 
Switzerland was transformed from a league into a government. In every one 
of the federal systems—at least one on every continent—right up to the very 
moment of their creation there was a unanimous chorus of the leading figures 
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in every walk of life declaring with the utmost confidence that it couldn't be | 

done. And it was done. 
MR. BUCHANAN: How soon do you think such a plan would be feasible, |} 

Mr. Nash? | 


How Soon Could World Government Be Established ? } 
MR. NASH: I personally believe, if we are fortunate to escape war—now | 
if we stumble into war all bets are off—but if we can escape war, I personally | 
expect us to begin to do it about 18 months from now, and push the plan J 
through with incredible rapidity because we will be racing against utter } 
economic collapse all around. 
MR. PROUDFOOT: What are some of the things—in case we don’t have | 
war within 18 months—we could undertake? What would be some of the | 
forward steps you are thinking about? | 


MR. NASH: That is one of the places where I am a complete fanatic. I | 


don’t believe you can take steps across a chasm. There are no steps. We shall |f 


jump—a sublime leap out of anarchy into government—and it can only be |f 
done by proposing a constitution, adopting it, holding elections under it, 
assembling a world government, and beginning to function. | 

MR: PROUDFOOT: This has the appearance of at least the beginnings 
of some kind of a democratic world government, does it not, Mr. Nash? 


MR. NASH: No, I wouldn’t use the word, democratic, because it’s not 
precise in its meaning. I will say representative, yes. 


MR. PROUDFOOT: A representative form of world government? Do | 
you think that a very large proportion of the world’s population is ready for 
such representative government? We have just recently seen the arrival to | 
statehood or to nationhood of a number of peoples in the Asiatic areas who | 
have never had that privilege before. Are these people—and are the peoples | 
of China, for instance, and the peoples of the U. S. S. R—ready for such a 
constitutional government? ' 

MR. NASH: You are talking about a representative government inter- 
nally. I am talking about having a representative world government. And 
I think in many cases we can for a considerable period of years let the | 
national governments name their representatives to a world parliament. We 
elected our United States Senators in state legislatures for 125 years. That 
wasn’t unrepresentative nor essentially undemocratic. 


MR. PROUDFOOT: Well, agreed that there is a chasm here and we 
have to take a great leap, we have to land on something. What is it that you | 
want us to land on? In other words, what will be some of the tenets of this | 
constitutional world government to which I don’t think very many repre- 
sentatives would willingly go? : 

MR. NASH: Now to refer to Mr. Culbertson’s remark that we are “maxi- 
mists,” I do not think most United World Federalists are either “minimists” 
or “maximists.” We seek the adequate. That will be enough as a beginning. 
In brief language, I believe that whatever powers the nations decide to give 
to a world authority, whatever responsibilities they decide to give it, if they 
want those responsibilities carried out they must give that world Bucher 
the power to carry them out. ‘i 
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MR. PROUDFOOT: That is just it. It is this power that I am talking 
about and some of the minimum essentials of a world government that would 
have any meaning, that would seek to alleviate any of the ills of the world. 
Such a world government would have to take various steps, and those steps 
would affect us in our life in a very intimate way. What are some of the basic 
things that characterize our activities within the United States? 


Would U. S. Extend Freedoms? 


Obviously we have a freedom to migrate, to ship goods out of our area, 
and it is on that basis that we reap the advantages of this large unit. Ob- 
viously we want to reap some advantages out of a large world unit, but what 
would be the effect on us in the United States of that large unit, Mr. Nash? 

MR. NASH: I think no price that we conceivably would have to pay for 
admission to and membership in a world government will compare with the 
prices we are now paying for world anarchy. The price of world government 
will be cheap, whatever it costs. 


MR. BUCHANAN: When you speak of world anarchy, you mean the 
prfice we are paying for armaments, for aid to Europe? 


MR. NASH: Yes, I mean a system in which every nation asserts its rights 
and keeps the power to do whatever it pleases. That means every nation tries 
to.arm to the limit so that it will have that power to do as it pleases. That is 
the real enemy of the human race, not any price we will have to pay in a 
governed world. ; 

MR. PROUDFOOT: What powers are you proposing to give to this 
world government, if it is not going to have some powers which represent 
the sacrifice of some aspects of sovereignty on the part of various nations? 
Then what does it mean? It isn’t world government. 


MR. BUCHANAN: Let me ask directly, what do you mean by saying, 
“some aspects of its sovereignty?” What is a specific example? 

MR. PROUDFOOT: A specific example would be that, first of all, the 
tight to make war would be given up. Coupled with that we would soon 
reach the stage where there would be some form of world citizenship; surely 
if the business of a world government meant anything there would be some 
increase in the freedom of movement of goods and peoples. Think of the 
trouble we had recently to arrange for 250,000 displaced persons to come 
into this country; you get some notion of how ready we are as a people to 
take on the business of a world citizenship, which is certainly an innocent 
little thing that ought to be tolerated under a world government. 

MR. NASH: There are a good many leaders and members of the United 
World Federalists who think we can successfully start with a world govern- 
ment that will control the war-making facilities of government, their arma- 
ments. I personally believe that any successful government will have to have 
some powers to deal positively with the causes of conflict. But I do not think 
that it is necessary for us to agree in advance exactly what those need be. 
Only a representative world conference or a revisionist conference can reach 
an agreement on such things. 

MR. PROUDFOOT: We have already seen several years now of con- 
troversy on the matter of trying to control the principal armament that really 
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is of danger to the world, namely the atom bomb. It comes down to whether | 
or not we are going to tolerate an international body to inspect any possible | 
atomic armament factories throughout our country. That is a form of 
sovereignty which we are ready to give only if the remainder of the world | 
is ready to give it, too. The remainder of the world isn’t ready. 


‘Law Must Be Enforced at World Level’ 


MR. NASH: I say we ate securing order and a peaceful order at every | 
level when we maintain agencies with authority to enact law and with power | 
to enforce it. And only thus do we secure peace at any other level. It seems | 
to me therefore altogether unreasonable to expect that you can ever get world | 
order except as you set up agencies at the world level that can enact, can | 
administer, and can enforce law at the world level. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Could such a world government, Mr. Nash, work |} 
if some of the nations refused to join? 

MR. NASH: I certainly think it could. Our own nation started with only | 
ten, Canada started with only four, most of the federal systems have had to 
start without a universal agreement at the beginning. | 

MR. PROUDFOOT: I would just like to highlight the difficulties of | 
world government. I do not wish to argue with Mr. Nash about the possi- 
bilities of working out some enlarged unity over what we now have among | 
peoples that have a community of interests. But what is not stressed nearly 
enough is the lack of world community interest. 


MR. NASH: Well, I think community is the product of government. 
You get community after you get a governed regime, not before. And I dis- | 
like this idea of continually saying we can’t do it. Look at what we have | 
done in the last century with reference to witchcraft, slavery, divine right of | 
kings, child labor, and the legal subjugation of women. 

MR. PROUDFOOT: At what point has democracy or our particular | 
form of government been successfully imposed from above? Now I thought | 
it was something that came from the grass roots, from the people. I certainly 
wouldn’t be ready to have forced down my throat a form of democracy that | 


somebody else said was something that I ought to swallow. I don’t believe 
that has been the history of democracy. 
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ALY, BOWER (ed.), World Government, The NUEA Debate Handbook, 
1948-49, Vols. 1 and 2, Sept., 1948. 

Complete presentation of all phases of the debate topic by prominent per- 
sons interested in world government. 


DOLIVET, LOUIS. The United Nations: A Handbook on the New World O+- 
ganization. New York, Farrar, 1946. 

An objective, nonpolitical study of the structure, powers, aims and limita- 
tions of the United Nations. Texts of the charter and statutes of the Inter- 
national Court included. 


EICHELBERGER, CLARK M. The People and the United Nations. World 
Wide Broadcasting Foundation, 1946. (Beyond Victory program, No. 163.) 
Pamphlet about important aspects of the U. N. 


EVATT, HERBERT V. United Nations. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1948. 

Discusses the formation, working and future of the United Nations. 
JOHNSEN, JULIA E., comp. Federal World Government. New York, The H. 
W. Wilson Co., 1948. (The Reference Shelf, 20:5.) 

Discussions of ideas on federal world government brought together in one 
volume with a lengthy bibliography. 

JOHNSEN, JULIA E., comp. United Nations or World Government. New 
York, The H. W. Wilson Company, 1947. (The Reference Shelf, 19:5.) 

Discussions on the United Nations and of ideas on world government, 
with excellent bibliography. 

MEYER, CORD, JR. Peace or Anarchy. New York, Little, 1947. 

Advocates revising the United Nations by limited world federation. 


NASH, VERNON. Yes, Buit—; Questions and Answers About a Federal World 
Government. 3rd rev. printing. New York, United World Federalists, 1947. 
What the United World Federalists believe. 


American Journal of International Law. 41:108-12, Ja.,’47. “Problem of World 
Government.” H. W. BRIGGS. 

“The present alternative to the United Nations is not world government 
but chaos.” 
Christian Century. 65:437-9, May 12, 48. “United Nations and World Gov- 
ernment.” 

Weaknesses of the United Nations organization are pointed out and two 
proposals for revising the U.N. are offered. One would amend the Charter 
and the other advocates a fresh start with a new constitution. 
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Freedom & Union. 2:10-12, Aug. 15, ’47. “World Government: by Conquest 
or Accord?” W. T. HOLLIDAY. 

United World Federalist believes the United Nations should now be trans- 
formed into a federation. 


Readers’ Digest. 52:82-8, Je., 48. “ABC Plan for World Peace.” ELY CUL- 
BERTSON. 

Advocates immediate revisions in the United Nations Charter by elimina- 
tion of the unrestricted veto, abolition of the atomic threat and the armament 
race, and establishment of a special international contingent as the active 
force of the world police. 


Readers’ Digest. 52:81-6, Ja., 48. “How the United Nations Can Be Made to 
Work.” JAMES BURNHAM. 

Suggests changes in the United Nations Charter which Mr. Burnham be- 
lieves would make the world organization a working body. 


United Nations World. 2:29, Mr., ’48. “United Nations and World Govern- 
ment.” 

Expresses the idea that the present times are too serious for errors in tim- 
ing and strategy and that world government supporters must take their places 
in the ranks of the United Nations. 
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